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CORRESPONDENCE. 



MADAME ACKERMANN. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — A few months since, on my way to 
Paris, I purchased a copy of the Figaro and 
the first article upon which my eyes fell was a 
notice of the death of Madame Ackermann, 
with an appreciation of her work. 

I made her acquaintance, as a writer, a 
dozen years ago in Paris. A comrade, whose 
radical views with regard to all existing 
institutions were tempered with a discriminat- 
ing literacy sense, placed a collection of 
her philosophical poems in my hands, warmly 
commending them. I have since that time 
introduced her to many another lover of 
vigorous thought and expression, and she has 
always been highly esteemed. So when I 
read in the Figaro, " elle' est morte hier .... 
sortie de la vie sans bruit," I resolved to 
acknowledge in a measure my debt to her, by 
sending a line to the Mod. Lang. Notes. 

I have before me, as I write, only two vol- 
umes of her poetry, but they represent, I 
believe, the larger and better part of her 
work. The first volume is a collection pub- 
lished by Hachette in 1863. My copy, pur- 
chased last summer and hitherto unopened, 
has been guarding for me, beneath its ragged, 
grimy paper cover, a pleasant surprise. It 
is a presentation copy : 

"A monsieur 

Son ancienne 61eve, 

L. Ackermann." 

It contains a number of Oriental tales, 
pleasantly retold. The style and form are 
not without grace and freshness, but one 
would be tempted to accept her own judg- 
ment touching these rimes : 

'* Dans mes loisirs jai done a la tegfere 
Rim£ ceci." 

Bright causeries with "amours decents 
pour camarades," they are too light to win 
enduring appreciation. They neither respond 
to any need, nor do they voice any deeper 
sentiment ; nor is their formal perfection such 
as to insure their being read a generation 
hence. 

But here and there I discover revelations, 



faint flashes, of that energetic spirit of revolt 
that gives their distinguishing character to the 
best of Madame Ackermann's philosophical 
poems. So I turn again to the second col- 
lection, that of 1878, and to old favorites. 

The Figaro reviewer says that Madame 
Ackermann probably never loved, with deep 
and tender affection, any one, and certainly 
never knew, from personal experience, the 
misery and sufferings of humanity. In her 
charming hill-side cottage, near Nice, that 
commanded the blue Mediterranean, she led, 
in the midst of books, a life of contemplation. 

Her poetry, her outcries against God, a fu- 
ture life, a faith in Christ, are not indeed the 
passionate heart-utterances of one who has 
been cruelly and persistently deceived. They 
are poems rather of the head, born of medi- 
tation and, I believe also, of companionship 
with the sea. She has willed that the ele- 
ments of all human sorrow and undeceiving 
should deliver, from afar, their message to 
her. She would thus, removed from the 
actual struggle and pain, know the concen- 
trated bitterness of all sorrows. As the misery 
of mankind in the abstract seized fuller and 
firmer hold of her mind, she found herself— 
she was inspired. She felt herself called to 
become the mouthpiece of the dumb myriads 
of suffering, deluded, perishing humanity: 

"We will not bear the pain and raise no 
protest against that infamous injustice, that, 
without our will, forced life upon us and then 
misery. We will not longer bow before a 
God who plays in his heaven the r61e of a 
more masterful and more cruel Caesar. The 
hope of a reunion with the beloved after death 
is horrible, (affreux), since not I but the 
Christ will become the supreme object of 
affection — " 

Her cries are fierce, harsh, not altogether 
musical in form, but they are strong and, at 
least apparently, sincere. As such they 
charm the ear and mind and rise far above 
the vers de societi. 

There is no force of argument to persuade 
our judgments ; the cries leave us in a sense 
cold, because we do not feel the human heart 
palpitating behind the words. But there is a 
rugged grandeur of imagery and situation, a 
cold strength of abrupt expression, that give 
these philosophic poems unique and, I believe 
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also, enduring qualities. I will quote a few 
stanzas showing the purpose and temper of 
her work. 

Mon Livre. 

A l'ecart, mais debout, la, dans leur lit immense, 
J'ai contemple le jeu des vagues en demence. 
Puis prevoyant bient6t le naufrage et la mort, 
Au risque d'encourir l'anatheme ou le blame, 
A deux mains j'ai saisi ce livre de mon ame, 
Et l'ai lance 1 par dessus bord. 

L'Amour et La Mort. 
She is speaking of Nature : 

Elle n'a qu'un d&ir, la maratre immortelle, 
C'est d'enfanter toujqurs, sans fin, sans trave encor. 
Mere avide, elle a pris Peternite' pour elle, 
Et vous Iaisse la mort. 

Paroles d'un Amant. 

Quoi ! le ciel en depit de la fosse profonde, 
S'ouvrirait a l'objet de mon amour jaloux ? 
C'est assez d'un tombeau, je ne veux pas d'un monde 
Se dressant entre nous. 

La Nature a l'Homme. 

Tu ne seras jamais dans mes mains creatrices 
Que de l'argile a repetrir. 

Le Cri. 
The ship which is bearing all humanity is 
sinking : 

Moi qui sans mon aveu l'aveugle Destinee 

Embarqua sur l'etrange et frele batiment, 

Je ne veux pas non plus, muette et resignee 

Subir mon engloutissement. 

Puisque, dans la stupeur des detresses supr ernes, 

Mes pales compagnons restent silencieux, 

A ma voix 3'enlever ces monceaux d'anathemes 

Qui s'amassent contre les cieux. 

Afin qu'elle eclatat d'un je't plus energique, 

J'ai, dans ma resistance a l'assaut des Hots noirs. 

De tous les cceurs en moi comme en un centre unique 

Rassemble tous les desespoirs. 

Ah ? c'est un cri sacra que tout cri d'agonie ; 
II proteste, il accuse au moment d'expirer. 
Eh bien ! ce cri d'angoisse et d'horreur infinie 
Je l'ai jete ; je puis sombrer ! 

Charles Sprague Smith. 
Columbia College. 



THE PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — The extract from "School Docu- 
ment No. 14" by Prof. C. H. Grandgent, of 
the Boston High Schools, in the last issue of 
Mod. Lang. Notes, is a valuable and sugges- 



tive contribution to the pedagogy of the 
modern languages. I beg leave to suggest its 
further discussion and criticism, in these 
columns. It is hoped that during the present 
year increased importance and interest may 
be given to the Pedagogical Section of the 
Modern Language Association. For this pur- 
pose, I beg that our colleagues and readers, 
interested in this subject, will communicate to 
me, or to the Secretary, Dr. van Daell, Bos- 
ton, any papers or notes to which they may 
wish to call attention. Topics of discussion 
will from time to time be suggested in the 
columns of the Mod. Lang. Notes. I hearti- 
ly invite the cooperation of teachers and 
students of modern languages, in behalf of the 
Pedagogical Section. 

Edward S. Joynes. 

Pres. Ped. Sect, of Mod. Lang. Ass'n. 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 



BUCHHEIM'S 'JUNGFRAU VON OR- 
LEANS.' 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — As the mail leaves, I have seen your 
number (vol. vi, cols. 42-45) in which Mr. 
Nichols finds certain matters to complain of 
in Professor Buchheim's 'Jungfrau von Or- 
leans,' which I had the privilege of reviewing 
in your columns. The learned editor is well 
able to take care of himself, and will possibly 
do so. I must, however, take exception to one 
remark of Mr. Nichols. He says that the 
words in Act i, sc. 4, Wirf es entschlossen hin 
nach deiner Krone, must mean that everything 
is to be " cast after thy crown," which has 
already been cast away. No doubt the words 
can bear literally the meaning which Mr. 
Nichols puts upon them ; but I should be 
glad to be allowed to point out that, 

1. Duntzer, in his Erlauterungen, refer- 
ring to this passage, has the words "A lies zur 
Errettung der Krone zu wagen. " 

2. Charles VII had at this time never 
possessed crown or kingdom, unless we reckon 
those of the fairly nicknamed Roi de Bourges ; 
so that Agnes Sorel's words would have been 
meaningless had they been used in Mr. 
Nichol's sense. 

3. Nach is frequently used with the idea 
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